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Introduction 


When I began making origami bonsai sculptures several 
years ago it never occurred to me that I might be 
writing books about it. So far I have written five books 
on the subject, all of which teach readers how to cut 
and then paint squares for their sculptures. While 
painting has tremendous advantages, it is also time- 
consuming, messy work. 


With the publication of this kit, origami bonsai 
becomes accessible to many who would not have 
considered it. While writing this book, I was amazed at 
how little time it took to fold and then assemble a 
sculpture using the included folding papers. I found I 
could complete a sculpture in less than two hours; 
something that would take two days without pre- 
printed paper! 

This book comes with almost everything you'll need 
to make a sculpture. I’ve included plenty of paper; 
enough for you to make a small collection of origami 
bonsai sculptures. You will also need: 


¢ A hot-melt glue gun—available at any hardware or 
craft store. 


¢ Twigs and stones—found in local parks and 
recreation areas. 


How to Use This Book this book 
was written for inexperienced folders. The diagrams 
youll find in this book are different; they employ a new 
technique called glow-fold which will be explained in 


the next section. 


Rules for Faster Origami Learning ¢ Zhe 

effects of an incorrectly made fold increase as the model 

progresses. 
I have seen students struggle because they refuse to 
throw away the square they started with. They 
continue using the same piece of paper despite 
having made an incorrect fold. They proceed, 
successfully completing a few more folds, and then 
make another incorrect fold. What most folders 
dont realize is that an incorrect fold at the beginning 
compounds exponentially as we progress through a 
folding pattern. By the time the folder nears the end, 
the incorrect fold has contaminated almost every 
plane of their model. Something inside us tells us 
not to waste paper, however, discarding a tainted 


paper when exploring a new folding pattern will end 
up saving both paper and time in the long run. 


¢ Review the instructions before folding the model. 
Before you begin, look at each diagram and read 
each instruction. This allows your brain a little time 
to digest the pattern before you attempt it. Even if 
you dont fully understand the diagrams and 
instructions, reviewing them in advance will give you 
an edge and save you time and paper. 


¢ Watch the video. 
If you have trouble making any of the models in this 
book, take a look at the videos. (Download HERE.) 


Understanding Glow-Fold 
Diagrams 


Glow-fold is a new diagramming method for conveying 
folding instructions. It is particularly useful for origami 
applications. Glow-fold works by highlighting the 
surface of the area which will move during the fold 
with an orange, semi-transparent “glow.” In the 
diagram immediately following, a narrow trace of 
orange, semi-transparent glow will be visible along any 
open edges. This narrow trace is called afterglow and 
indicates where the glowing surface went. After glow 
appears only along edges where the initial glow would 
normally leak through; in other words, there won't be 
afterglow along the folded side of the area that just 
moved. 

Glow-fold dramatically decreases the time it takes to 
learn a new folding pattern. Instead of trial and error 
style experimentation, glow-fold allows the folder to 
navigate diagrams with confidence. It turns the process 
of completing a new model from a frustrating puzzle 
into a coherent step-by-step progression. ‘This 


diagramming system makes origami accessible to scores 
of people who thought they didn’t have the patience to 
do origami! See the facing page for a simple 
demonstration of how glow-fold instructions work. 


1 We begin with a square piece of paper. It is yellow on one side and white on the 
other. We start with the yellow side facing us. 


2 We're going to fold the square in half on a diagonal. Notice that there’s a glow on 
top of the triangle formed by the bottom and right edges, and the diagonal (marked by 
a dashed green line) where the paper is to be folded. 


3 Imagine the overlay on top of the square in front of you. It would look like this, and 
you would fold the bottom right corner up to the top left corner. 


4 The next diagram would look like this. Notice that there is a narrow band of orange 
afterglow along the top and left edges. This afterglow represents light that would leak 
out along the open edges. There is no afterglow along the fold because light from the 
original glow would not leak out there. 


Preparing Paper for Folding 


When Tuttle Publishing asked me to design a set of 
origami papers I got excited. I’ve wanted to design 
papers for flowers and leaves for a long time, and here 
was an opportunity to do it! I faced a number of 
challenges and I thought about the designs for a long 
time. After a period of reflection, I decided to 
emphasize color relationships. 


Upon initial inspection you'll notice that the papers 
have similar patterns, with different colors. ‘The 
dominant colors tend to be people’s favorites. They 
invite people in for a closer look. The accent colors are 
different, each one complementing the dominant color 
in a different way. For example, the aquamarine blue 
paper has a green accent, whereas the dark blue paper 
has an almost black accent. Once folded into a flower, 
you will see that these colors—along with the 
geometric pattern—have been specifically chosen and 
blended to create a sense of complexity when people 
look closely at your models. I’ve also added a subtle 


grain to all of the patterns to achieve more natural, 
composite tones. 


I encountered several challenges when designing the 
papers. Limitations were imposed due to the printing 
process. In order to offer maximum benefit, I opted to 
supply 48 eight-inch squares, and then print patterns 
for four large, or 16 small flowers on each square. ‘That 
means youre going to have to cut the squares. Squares 
with large patterns on them get cut into quarters. 
Squares with small patterns printed on them get cut 
into sixteenths. 


Before you decide that this is a non-traditional 
approach, consider that every square is cut as part of its 
manufacture. Even paper made at home requires 
cutting to obtain a square. And because your'e cutting 
the squares, I’ve been able to include enough paper to 
make 448 flowers! This kit also contains enough leaf- 
colored paper to make about 128 large leaves, which is 


enough for four to six sculptures. (Download HERE.) 


I decided to include more paper for flowers than for 
leaves because I felt that’s what folders would enjoy 
most. This decision allowed me to increase the variety, 
giving you more color choices. Flowers make people 
smile. I like giving them away, and I’m sure you'll find 


many uses for the extra flower paper that’s been 
y pap 


included. 


Both the geometric pattern and the color of the highlights are designed to maximize 
the visual complexity of the folded flower. 


Notice how the highlight on the blue flower creates the illusion of a reflection from the 
yellow flower. 


Cut along the dashed lines to prepare the individual squares for folding. 


Cutting Squares for Leaves 


Perform the first eight steps of the Black Eyed Susan (page 28) to create a grid of 
horizontal and vertical folds. 


Cut along each horizontal and vertical fold (not the diagonals!) to create 16 squares 
for leaves. 


Symbols, Tips, and Tools 


The Fold Symbol and the Proper Way to 
Fold 


IN 


1 I’m using a square piece of paper that is yellow on one side and white on the other. 


2 The arc with a circle on one end and an arrowhead pointing to a tiny circle on the 
other is called the folding symbol. |n this instance it means you should fold the 
square in half diagonally. 


3 Jo properly make this fold, begin by lifting the bottom right corner and lining it up 
with the upper left corner. | am curling and not folding the paper. 


4 Very carefully align the corners so that they perfectly match (for illustrative 
purposes, my corners are slightly out of alignment in this photo). 


5 Hold the corner down firmly with an index finger while you apply pressure to the 
curl with the fingers on your other hand. 


6 Create the fold with your index finger. 


7 Your model should look like this. 


The Fold and Then Unfold Symbol 


1 This is the fold and unfold symbol. When you see this symbol you should perform 
all the steps for the fold symbol just as you did in the previous section. 


2 Now unfold the fold you made. 


3 The result. Notice that the fold you just made is represented by a narrow line. 
Normally there won’t be afterglow associated with the fold and then unfold symbol, 
although it’s present here to show you where the surface in step 2 went. 


The Flip Symbol 


When you see the flip symbol you should turn your paper over. 


The Fold on Both Sides Symbol 


1 When you see this symbol, begin by performing the fold indicated on the side 
facing you. 


2 Next, flip your model to the other side. 


3 Perform the mirror image of the fold you made in step 1 on this side of your model. 


ld 


4 Your model will look like this. Next, flip it back over to the original side. 


5 Now you have performed the same fold on both sides of your model. 


How to Make a Crush-Fold 
Making a good crush-fold is a challenge, but obsessing 


over it is a complete waste of time. Crush-folds usually 
arent visible in a finished model. The only crush fold 
we ll do in this book is used to complete a flap in the 
Basic Flower Form. 


1 A crush-fold is called for whenever there’s a pocket created by another fold. When 
folding the Basic Flower Form, we crush-fold the pocket shown. 


2 Simply crush the pocket with your finger. This creates two new folds under your 
finger. 


3 Notice that the pocket has been flattened. 


How to Make a Pinch-Fold 


A pinch-fold is required whenever there isn’t an easy 
way to make the fold. A pinch-fold, in this book, will 
always be made on an existing fold line. I also use the 
same symbol to denote pushing the paper from both 
sides of the pinch. 


You will find a detailed explanation of the pinch-fold on page 20. 


How to Make a Collapse-Fold—the Push 
Symbol 


A collapse is a complex fold where your model folds 
into itself. The most familiar item youve seen collapse- 
fold is an umbrella. ‘The fold is made up of preliminary 
folds which set up the collapse. 


This fold will seem impossible at first, until suddenly your square collapses! 


How to Make a Book-Fold 


We call it a book-fold because it’s just like turning the 
pages of a book. ‘This fold always involves a shape that 
has several layers. The layers are usually connected 
about an axis, just like a book’s pages are connected to 
its binding. The layers can be rotated just like turning 
the pages of a book. 
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In this example, a flap is being book-folded from right to left. Notice that, afterwards, 
there will be three flaps on the left and only one on the right. 


LN 


The zoom symbol means the scale in diagrams has changed. As we fold a model it 
will get smaller, so we increase the size of the diagrams so you can more clearly see 
them. 


Mountain and Valley Folds 


No origami book would be complete without an 
explanation of mountain and valley folds. The most 
important thing to remember is that almost every fold 
in this book is a valley fold. Green dashed lines denote 
valley folds. On rare occasions a red dashed line denotes 


a mountain fold. 


Notice that the paper moves up on each side of a valley fold, and down on each side 
of a mountain fold. 


Improving Fold Quality 


The quality of your folds is important. Most people 
think that a flap should be folded so that its edge lands 
as close as possible to the reference line without going 
beyond it. In fact, most flaps created early in a model’s 
folding pattern will become components of other flaps 
and points yet to be completed. Experienced folders 
have learned that it is important to leave a small gap, 
preferably about as wide as the thickness of two sheets 
of paper, between any edge and its reference line. 


Always leave a small gap between the edge of the surface being folded and the fold 
or edge it is being folded to. 


lf a fold needs to be reversed, always sharpen it. You can use a popsicle stick to 
sharpen folds on origami paper, but for painted paper you should use a wallpaper 
seam roller (shown in background). 


The Web and Other Resources 


There is a vast amount of origami-related information 
available in books and on the web. There are thousands 
of folding videos on YouTube.com and folding diagrams 
on websites like Scribd.com. Most importantly, there are 
two websites devoted to making botanical sculptures 
from paper; Benagami.com and OrigamiBonsai.org. 


There are also numerous opportunities to sell your 
work online. Ezsy.com, Artfire.com, and DaWanda.com 
are websites which offer inexpensive e-commerce for 
handmade goods. You'll need to figure out shipping 
costs, but other than that these sites make selling your 
work really easy. 
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The website Benagami.com features my latest work and information about my 
Studio. 


The website OrigamiBonsai.org is a creative forum for people interested in making 
origami plants. 


An origami hummingbird feeds at an origami flower. | love to add this detail to my 
Origami bonsai sculptures. The model is from one of my favorite books, Advanced 
Origami by Michael LaFosse (Tuttle Publishing, 2005). 


The Rotundifolius Leaf 


Rotundifolius means “round leaf” in Latin. This folding 
pattern was inspired by the Pterocarpus rotundifolius tree 
found on the southern portion of the African 
continent, but you can use it to mimic just about any 
plant with oval or round leaves. Round leaves are found 
on many plant species, especially small shrubs. The leaf 
shape is particularly useful for plants because circular 
shapes maximize surface area while minimizing the 
lengths of edges. Consider making your leaves from 
several differently sized squares, to create a more 
interesting sculpture. 


1 Begin with the leaf color facing up. 


~, 


2 Fold and then unfold your square in half diagonally, and then flip your square. 


3 Fold the upper left and lower right corners to the center. 


4 Fold the leftmost upper and lowermost right corners to the center. 


5 Fold the upper right corner down and to the left. 


6 Your leaf should look like this. Flip it. 


7 Fold the leaf in half on the fold you made in step 2. 


8 Beginning at the rightmost corner, make a small vertical fold as shown and then 
unfold. Repeat to make a Series of parallel, evenly spaced folds. These folds will 
represent veins in the finished leaf. The arcs show only the first three folds. 


9 Unfold the fold you made in step 7. 


10 The leaf should look like this. Flip it. 


11 Fold the narrow tip up and to the right. The fold line is just below the square 
shape and includes fewer layers of paper. Because of this, you can actually feel where 
this fold is to be made. 


12 Fold the narrow tip down and to the left, leaving a gap. If you’re not sure where to 
make this fold, take a look at the next diagram to see where it was made in this 
example. 


13 Pinch-fold the leaf stem to make it narrow and then flip your leaf. 


14 Pinch the stem with one hand while at the same time pinching and pushing the 
leaf’s surface... 


15 ...into the stem with your other hand to complete your leaf. 


16 Your completed leaf should look like this. 


The Ficus Leaf 


‘The round shape we created for the Rotundifolius Leaf 
is quite common in nature. Even more common are 
oval leaves with points opposite the stem. To make this 
variation, skip the fold depicted in step 5 of the 
Rotundifolius Leaf (page 19) to create a different leaf. 
This leaf, with its pointy tip, looks much like the leaves 
found on ficus trees and many other plants. 


Skip step 5 of the Rotundifolius Leaf method— leaving the leaf’s end point intact, as 
indicated in this illustration—to fold the Ficus leaf. 


Your completed leaf should look like this. 


The Berlin Poplar Leaf 


This leaf shape is one of the most basic. 


1 Begin by folding steps 1 and 2 of the Rotundifolius Leaf on page 18. Fold the top 
left corner to the center, aligning the top edge with the fold you made in step 2. Do 
the same with the bottom right corner. 
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2 Fold the upper left corner to the center, aligning the left edge to the center fold. Do 


the same with the bottom right corner 


3 Your model should look like this. Flip it. 


4 Fold the model in half along the central crease. 


5 Beginning at the rightmost corner, make a small fold and then unfold. Repeat to 
make a series of parallel, evenly spaced folds. These folds will represent veins in the 
finished leaf. The arcs in the illustration show only the first three folds. 


6 Unfold the fold you made in step 4 and then flip your model. 


7 Fold the bottom tip up to the indicated point. 


8 Fold the same tip back down, leaving a gap. This fold is made at the transition 
point, where 4 layers of paper become 2 layers, so you can feel where it belongs. 


9 Your leaf should look like this. To complete it, fold the stem just as you did with the 
Rotundifolius Leaf on page 20. 


10 Your completed leaf should look like this. 


The Ivy Leaf 


The Ivy Leaf has a beautiful spade-like shape. This is an 
attractive leaf which can be used for vines and other 
plants. 


1 Begin by folding steps 1 and 2 of the Rotundifolius Leaf on page 18. Fold the top 
edge down toward the center. Make a similar fold with the right edge. 


2 Fold the upper left corner down to the center, aligning the left edge with the center 
fold. Do the same for the bottom right corner. 


3 Your model should look like this. Flip it. 


4 Fold your model in half on the central crease. 


5 Beginning at the rightmost corner, make a small fold and then unfold. Repeat to 
make a series of parallel, evenly soaced folds. These folds will represent veins in the 
finished leaf. The arcs in the illustration show only the first three folds. 


6 Unfold the fold you made in step 4 and flip the model. 


7 Fold the lower left tip up to the indicated point. 
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8 Fold the tip back down, leaving a gap. 


9 Your leaf should look like this. To complete it, fold the stem just as you did with the 
Rotundifolius Leaf on page 20. 


10 Your completed leaf should look like this. ted leaf this. 


The Black Eyed Susan 


The Black Eyed Susan is a large, relatively flat flower, 
which is easy to fold. For people new to folding, this 
flower offers a good introduction to more complex 
folding and an even better jumping off point for 
folding the Basic Flower Form (page 32). When made 
in larger sizes, this flower can add flare. In small sizes it 
adds little spots of color for added visual complexity. 


1 Begin with flower color facing up and leaf color facing down. 


2 Fold and then unfold your square in half horizontally. 
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3 Fold and then unfold your square in half vertically. Flip it. 
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4 Fold and then unfold the square in half diagonally. 
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5 Fold and then unfold the square in half diagonally in the other direction. 


6 Fold and then unfold each corner to the center, and then flip the square. 


7 Fold and then unfold the top edge to the center. Do the same with the bottom edge. 


8 Fold and then unfold the left edge to the center. Do the same with the right edge. 


9 Collapse the model by folding the center point of each edge to the center... 


10 ...just like this. And then... 


11 ...push each square that gets formed flat. 


12 Your model should look like this. Flip it. 


13 Lift your model slightly while folding each corner to the center. Lifting while 
folding will allow the bottom layer of paper to rotate to the outside of the model. 


14 Your model should look like this. Flip it. 


15 The center of the model has four corners. Fold each corner to the outside edge. 


16 Pinch-fold the top layers by... 


17 ...inserting your finger (or a toothpick for smaller flowers) into the pocket. Repeat 
Steps 16 and 17 for the other three pockets. 


18 Insert a finger deep into each petal and then pinch toward the center to complete 
the flower. 


19 Your completed Black Eyed Susan should look like this. 


Black Eyed Susans can be made with very small squares of paper to make tiny 
flowers like these. 


Here are some of the different aspects, sizes, and colors that can be achieved with 
Black Eyed Susans. 


The Basic Flower Form 


I first combined folded leaves and flowers with twigs in 
early 2007. At that time I had not yet developed 
folding patterns of my own. These early sculptures were 
impressive mostly because no one had ever seen 
anything like them before. 


Sometime in late 2007 I was suffering from a severe 
case of insomnia. My sister sent me a fantastic origami 
book. The book included a highly detailed eagle which 
I really wanted to fold. When my insomnia kept me 
awake I would work on the eagle. 


One night I groggily folded, repeated the same fold 
on too many sides of the model, performed the next 
few sequences of folds incorrectly, and ended up with 
something that looked nothing like the eagle I had set 
out to fold. The shape was remarkable. It reminded me 
of something; and then I fell asleep. 


The next morning I repeated my mistakes and 
successfully folded the same shape again. I noticed that 
I could open the edges, and realized that with two-color 
paper, one color would dominate the outside, and 
another the inside. I then noticed that I could pinch 
some of the flaps open. My jaw dropped when | 
realized what I was holding. It was the first origami 
flower I had seen that looked real. Today I call this 


shape the basic flower form. 


The Basic Flower Form is the base for many distinct 
flower varieties. Because of space limitations, I can only 
present a few varieties in this kit, but you'll discover 
more in my first book, Origami Bonsai (Tuttle 
Publishing, 2011), and I have many more to share with 
you in the future! 


1 Begin by folding the Black Eyed Susan (page 28) up to and including step 5. 


2 Fold each corner to the center, leaving a small gap. 


3 Fold and then unfold your model in half horizontally. 


4 Fold and then unfold your model in half vertically, and then flip it. 


5 Fold and then unfold the lower left portion of your model in half diagonally. 


6 Fold and then unfold the lower right portion of your model in half, and then flip your 
model. 


7 Push each corner toward the center. Allow the center to rise like a tent. 
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8 Fold the upper layers of paper to the center. Flio your model and do the same on 
the other side. 
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9 Inside reverse fold all four of the flaps you created in step 8. See details below. 


Inside Reverse Fold Technique 
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Hint: A sharp fold reverses easily. To perform an inside reverse fold, first sharpen 
the folds to be reversed by sliding your fingernail down them. | use a wallpaper 
seam rolling tool to do this. 


Hint: Jo avoid blemishes on your flower petals; sharpen your folds on top of a 
fresh, clean sheet of paper. 


A Open one of the folds you made in step 8. 


B Insert your index finger to open the flap. 


C Pinch-fold the closer, outer fold to reverse its direction. 


D Push the inner fold toward the center of the model. Close the flap and repeat 
Steps A through D on the next remaining flaps. 


10 When you have reversed all 4 flaps your model should look like this. 


11 Gather the edges and then book-fold your model so it looks like this. 


12 Fold the outside corners of the upper layers of paper so that they slightly overlap. 


13 Unfold the folds you made in step 12. 


14 Fold the point indicated upwards and then crush-fold flat. The mountain folds 
depicted will be made automatically. 


Crush Fold Technique 


A You can skip steps 12 and 13 by simply lifting the center of the flap without pre- 
creasing. 


B Pinch and then push or pull the edges of the flap to adjust the horizontal fold line 


(indicated in step 14). 


C Squeeze the sides closed. 


D Crush and pinch the folds into place. This technique takes a little practice, but it 
will save you a lot of time. 
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15 Your model should look like this. Unfold the folds you made in step 14. Repeat 
these folds on the other side, then book-fold and repeat on the two inner sides. 


16 Completely unfold your model. Orient it so that the leaf color is facing up. 
Collapse the square as shown in the following steps. 


17 Pinch the flaps on two opposite sides and push toward the center to begin the 
collapse. 


18 Now pinch the flaps on the other two sides and push toward the center. 


, 


19 Push the flaps all the way into the center of the model and then pinch the folds so 
they close tightly. 


The Completed Basic Flower Form 


20 Book-fold your model so there is an even number of layers of paper on both 
sides. This is the Basic Flower Form. 


The Primrose 


I love this flower in part because it was one of the first I 
discovered, but also because it looks so much like a real 
flower. A small Primrose is used as the center flower in 
the Columbine assembly that you'll find on page 48. 


1 The upper tip of the Basic Flower Form (page 32) is made up of four tips. Fold the 
uppermost tip down, as far as it will go. Notice that it will not go all the way to the 
bottom point. 


2 Fold the tip you folded in step 1 up, with the point reaching just barely below the 
fold you made in step 1. 
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3 Your model should look like this. Flip it and perform the folds in step 1 and 2 on the 
opposite side, then book-fold it and perform the steps on the two inner tips. 


4 Separate the petals. 


5 Open a petal from underneath and push it up as shown. Repeat on all four petals. 


6 Your completed Primrose should look like this. 


The Foxglove 


This is an interesting flower that I discovered several 
years ago while riding as a passenger in a car. I have 
used it in many sculptures. 


1 Begin with the Basic Flower Form (page 32). Fold and then unfold the left edge of 
the top layers as shown, scoring the fold only to the center and not beyond. 


2 Fold and then unfold the right edge of the top layers as shown, scoring the fold only 
to the center not beyond. 


3 Now bring both edges down simultaneously... 


4 ...like this, and then... 


5 ...pinch the little flap closed. Flio your model and repeat steps 1 through 5 on the 
other side, then book-fold it and repeat again on the two hidden sides. 


6 Separate the petals and then open them by pushing up from underneath. 


7 Place your index fingers under, and your thumbs over one of the petals. Add a 
curve to it by moving your hands slightly closer together. Repeat on the other petals. 


8 Your completed Foxglove should look like this. 


The Buttercup 


This is an easy flower to fold. Begin with the Basic 
Flower Form (page 32). 


1 Fold the upper tip of the top layer of paper down to the indicated point. Flip your 
model and repeat on the other side, and then book-fold and repeat on the two hidden 
sides. 


2 Your model should look like this. 


3 Insert your finger into one of the petals to open it and then... 


4 Align the center fold and crush-fold it flat. Flip it and repeat steps 3 and 4 to the 
petal on the opposite side, and then book-fold and repeat on the two hidden petals. 


5 Your model should look like this. Pull each petal down and your Buttercup will be 
complete. 


6 Your completed Buttercup should look like this. 


The Pum pki Nn Flower I discovered this 
variant of the Buttercup while preparing this kit. The 
Pumpkin Flower can also be used instead of the 
Primrose when making Columbine flower assemblies. 


1 Fold the Buttercup on page 42. After you've opened the petals, push up underneath 
each petal with your index finger as shown. Allow the petal to develop a curl. 


2 After opening all four petals, pull opposing petals down to shape the flower. 


3 Your completed Pumpkin Flower should look like this. 


The Morning Glory 


This flower is rapidly becoming one of my favorites. It 
has an interesting shape, and petals with lots of surface 
area. 

Opening the Morning Glory can be a challenge. 
Youll find that the paper needs to be stretched a bit 
because there isn’t enough room for the wide petals at 
the center of the flower. 


1 Perform steps 1 through 4 of the Buttercup (page 42) so your model looks like this. 
Fold the flap up as shown on the existing fold. Repeat on the opposite side, book-fold 
and repeat on the two hidden sides. 


2 Your model should look like this. Open the flower by pulling the tip of each petal 
down (see the next illustration). 


3 You will find that you can easily open three petals, but the fourth closes. Use your 
fingertips to stretch the paper a bit, opening opposite petals and then... 


4 ...put the tip of the bud on a surface and lightly push all four petals down. 


5 Curl the tips of the petals down, toward the bud. 


6 Your completed Morning Glory should look like this. 


Using Flowers in Assemblies 


As youve seen in the previous sections, the Basic Flower 
Form is a highly versatile origami shape. In many 
respects however, that may be just the beginning. 
Flowers of different sizes can be combined to create 


new flowers. 


Columbine Flower Assembly 


A Columbine flower assembly is made up of one larger 
Foxglove (page 40) and one smaller (exactly one quarter 
the size of the Foxglove) Primrose (page 38). I think 
this is my favorite assembly. I’ve used it on sculptures 
for many years and still love the way the flowers seem 


to interact with each other. Try combining different 
colors. In this example [’m using a cream colored 
Primrose and a red colored Foxglove. 


1 Begin by folding a larger square following the Foxglove pattern on page 40 and a 
smaller square following the Primrose pattern on page 38. 


3 Insert the bud of the Primrose into the center of the larger Foxglove so that the 
underside of each Primrose petal connects to each center peak of the Foxglove flower. 


4 Your completed Columbine flower assembly should look like this. 


Double Dip Flower Assembly 


The Double Dip flower assembly is made from four 
smaller Primrose and one larger Foxglove. Because we're 
working with hot-melt glue, the amount of time you 
have to glue each flower into place is limited. You 
should review these instructions before attempting to 
make a Double Dip flower assembly. 


1 Each Double Dip flower requires one Foxglove (page 40) and four Primrose (page 
38) folded from paper one quarter the size of the paper used for the Foxglove. 


2 Apply a small amount of hot melt glue to the bud of a Primrose and then... 


3 ...insert one petal (in this photo, the leftmost one) of the Primrose into the “V” 
shaped area of one petal of the Fox-glove, and then... 


5 Glue a second Primrose onto the opposite side. 


6 Glue two more Primroses into the remaining gaps. Your completed Double Dip 
flower assembly should look like this. 


Finding Interesting Twigs 
and Stones 


‘There are few things I enjoy more than folding origami 
models. One of them is walking in the woods. I seldom 
go alone, and prefer to go with a family member, a 
friend, or with my dog. When I’m walking I like to 
look at the trees and contemplate how and why they 
grew the way they did. Nature is my model, so being 
among trees is an opportunity to improve my work. 


Local availability seems to dominate my origami 
bonsai. It's not a coincidence that mountain laurel 
grows behind a building where I walk my dog, and that 
it is my species of choice when it comes to origami 
bonsai sculptures. I use it because it is a beautiful plant 
and it is plentiful in an area I frequent. 

I also use twigs from a tree called eastern 
cottonwood. ‘These trees grow behind my studio. Lower 
branches of the eastern cottonwood develop twigs that 
grow in a graceful curve. 

My point is, when it’s time to look for twigs, keep it 
local. Harvesting local materials will deeply influence 


your work. You'll start to look at plants a little 
differently, with an eye for what they might look like as 
part of an origami bonsai sculpture. Use the sculptures 
I’ve made as a reference, or a jumping off point. Your 
sculptures probably won't look like mine because you're 
using different materials. Try to find ways to capitalize 
on the materials you're using. Use your walks in the 
woods to look at the plant species that produce your 
twigs. Consider how it grows, where it sprouts leaves 
and flowers, and how those leaves and flowers shape the 
overall look of the plant. Then think about all this 
information as you create your origami bonsai. ‘Try to 
honor the original plant. 


Dont forget to look up. We tend to live in a two- 
dimensional world, where visuals are served up to us at 
eye level. We only occasionally consider what is above 
us. When you walk, look up too. I wouldnt have 
noticed the eastern cottonwood’s graceful branches had 


I not looked up. 


| harvest twigs from inconspicuous places where my trimming will go unnoticed. 
These mountain laurel grow behind a building where my parents live in Rhode Island. 
We often walk there. 


Mountain laurel and closely related species grow throughout the world. Their leaves, 
like these, don’t shed in the fall. 


Interesting twigs make interesting sculptures. Try to find twigs with character; those 
that twist, turn, and have grown in odd and unexpected ways. Obtain permission 
before harvesting twigs from private property. 


A good pair of pruning shears will make quick work of dead branches that you decide 
to harvest for your sculptures. Dead twigs and branches work best, because they 
have already lost much of their moisture, and as such will not tend to warp 
unpredictably like green twigs and branches are apt to do. 


The eastern cottonwood develops lower branches with a graceful arc that | find useful 
for origami bonsai. 


A stand of eastern cottonwood trees growing outside my studio in Rhode Island. 


The stones you see in this book were harvested here, next to a railroad track where | 
walk my dog. 


The eastern cottonwood has a distinctly shaped, pointy leaf. 


Assembling Your Sculptures 


If you've reached this chapter you're ready to assemble a 
sculpture! This part of the creative process is one of the 
most exciting. It is in this step that what you have 
conceived becomes a reality—however, keep your 
expectations in check. Our brains assemble a sculpture 
that has more vivid color than we could ever produce, 
flowers folded more perfectly than we ever could create, 
and a twig with twists and turns that nature would 
never allow us to harvest. I find it necessary to 
occasionally step back, away from my work, and more 
importantly, away from my preconceived notions. I 
consider what the work is creating on its own. I look at 
the sculpture, during the assembly process, not as my 
fantasy, but as a unique artwork that is unfolding 
before my eyes. 


As you assemble your sculpture, consider what the 
twig, stone, and paper are revealing to you. Perhaps, as 
your work comes together, a new sculpture will be 
exposed which is much more beautiful than what you 
had envisioned. This has happened to me many times. 


Leaf Alignment 


If I were rating the most important attributes of a well- 
assembled origami bonsai sculpture, leaf alignment 
would rank pretty high on the list. The best place to 
start thinking about leaf alignment is to consider real 
plants. The leaves of plants behave like little solar 
panels. The leaves tend to align themselves so that they 
can achieve maximum benefit from whatever sunlight is 
available to them. 


Ivy Perspective 


Consider a plant like ivy growing on a brick wall. As 
the plant grows up the wall, it aligns its leaves parallel 
to the wall’s surface. When we see an ivy plant, we see 
the entire leaf, not the edges of leaves. ‘This is the easiest 
perspective to mimic. As you add leaves to your 
sculpture, pretend each leaf is a plane and align it so 
that it is parallel to an imagined plane that cuts through 
your sculpture. When viewed from the proper angle, 
the viewer will see the broadest area of each leaf. 


Notice the alignment of the leaves in these sculptures. The red line superimposed 
over the sculptures represents a plane parallel to the surface of each leaf. Notice that 
the sculpture on the left has a more vertical perspective than the one on the right. 


Lone Tree Perspective 


Consider a tree, growing in the middle of a field all by 
itself. As the sun rises in the east, leaves facing the east 
will harvest the most sunlight. As the sun sets in the 
west, leaves facing the west will harvest the most 
sunlight. To mimic this east-west leaf configuration, we 
attach leaves, in pairs, at two angles. 


Notice how the leaves attach at angles to the twig. Also notice that | used a leaf style 
which would conceal any paper that might be visible on the underside of the leaf. 


Hybrid Ivy/Lone Tree Perspective 


Just as the name implies, this type of alignment is a 
combination of both ivy and lone tree perspectives. 
Leaves are attached parallel to a plane, in pairs, at two 
angles. This is probably the hardest perspective to 
master. 


Consider the arced twig with light green leaves and purple flowers. Notice that one 
member of each pair is aligned vertically, while the other member of each pair is 
aligned more horizontally. 


An Origami Bonsai Sculpture-Assembly 
Case Study 


1 This twig has many branch-lets, but it has a rather short trunk. | should have 
considered that when | harvested it. I'll trim off all the narrow twigs and newer growth. 


Note: | usually perform this step outdoors because it’s messy. 


Notice that I’ve left forks at the ends of my twig wherever | could. This will give 
me a little more flexibility when | have to deal with the perspective of my sculpture in 
the final trimming. 


2 Consider how your twig interacts with a stone. | don’t like this twig/stone 
combination. | feel like I'd have to cut off the lowest left branchlet if | used this stone. 
That would leave me with too few branches. 


This stone has a natural lip on the back where | could attach the twig. | like this, but 
I'd still have to remove the lowest left branchlet to achieve a look I'd like. 


This stone has a natural lip on its top. The lip is shallow, and will allow me to secure 
the twig at a height where | can take full advantage of all the branch-lets. Next | think 
about how the sculpture will look, and | cut off any forks that | don’t like. 


3 After cutting off excess forks, my twig looks like this. Now I’m ready to attach it to 
the rock. 


4 Before | attach the twig to the rock | remove any loose bark with a dull knife. 


5 | carefully inspect and consider how the twig will be attached to the stone. There 
must be sufficient contact and surface area to ensure that the twig doesn’t fall off the 
stone. 


6 Because bark tends to fall off, | remove it from all the areas that will be glued. 


7 | apply a generous amount of hot melt glue to both the horizontal and vertical 
surfaces where the twig will connect to the stone. Note: Make sure you wash, and 
then completely dry, your stones before attempting to glue a twig to them. 


8 | insert the twig into the glue and carefully hold it in place until the glue hardens. 


9 | add a little extra glue to the sides of the twig to help ensure it will stay connected. 


_ 


Here is the completed connection. Notice that | glued on both the horizontal and 
vertical surfaces. 


Here’s how my sculpture looks from the front. Notice that you can’t see the 
connection between the rock and the sculpture. This is the type of connection | prefer. 


This is an example of a really good connection. Notice that there’s a long bead of glue 
connecting each twig to the stone. 


This connection will occasionally need to be re-glued. Try to avoid connections 
which involve gluing in small spots. 


10 | have six twig tips, so | fold six flowers. | also fold about 20 pairs of leaves, 
including three pairs of 16th size leaves to make it look like some of the leaves are 
younger. 


12 | poke a hole wide enough to fit a branch’s tip in the bud of each flower. 


13 Next | inject a small amount of hot melt glue into the hole and around its edges. 


14 And then | slide the flower onto the branch’s tip. 


This is how my sculpture looks with one flower attached. 


15 Next | attach the rest of the flowers. Notice that none of the flowers points directly 
at the viewer. | decided to fold Morning Glory flowers because they look nice when 
they’re not pointed directly at the viewer. 


16 The next step is to attach the leaves. I’m going to use the Ivy perspective on this 
sculpture. | begin by holding a pair of leaves up to where | think they ought to attach. | 
consider whether there’s enough space for them, and at what angle they should 
attach. 


17 If | decide the leaves look good there, | scrape the bark off of a small connection 
area. 


18 Next | apply a small amount of hot melt glue to the connection area... 


19 ...and attach the leaves, holding them in place until the glue solidifies. 


. 


This is what my sculpture looks like with its first pair of leaves attached. Normally 
| begin by attaching leaves to the branches that are deepest in the sculpture first. 
You'll find out why in step 22, below. 


- 


20 |'ve now attached all of the deepest leaves. 


21 Now I've attached leaves to the next deepest area. 


te 


22 And finally | attach the shallower leaves. After attaching all the leaves | decide 
that | don’t like how the first two leaves look. They’re out of perspective alignment, 
and I’d rather have two pairs on this twig rather than one. This situation is a case-in- 
point for attaching the shallowest leaves last. 


23 Using the hot tip of my glue gun, | melt the glue and remove the leaves. 


24 Here is my sculpture with two pairs of leaves on the shal-lowest twig. 


25 As a finishing touch, | paint the hot melt glue with brown acrylic paint. 


26 | also paint any areas where | scraped off bark, or cut off branchlets. 


- 


27 And | paint any glue | can see on the bud of each flower. 


28 Finally, | paint the glue where | attached the twig to the stone. 


Small Flower Assembly 


Another way to assemble a sculpture is to attach flowers 
directly to the point where leaves attach. This looks 
particularly nice when using small flowers. Begin by 
attaching all your leaves to the sculpture. 


1 Apply a small amount of hot melt glue to the bud of a flower. 


2 Attach the bud to your sculpture on the same point where you glued a pair of 
leaves. 


3 Your completed plant should look similar to this. | like to attach each flower at a 
slightly different angle. 
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